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with the skill and force shown by Sidney Webb. The chapter that takes 
up the objections to the legal minimum is one of the less satisfactory 
portions of the book. The limited experience of England and Australia 
is relied upon as a final answer to all a priori argument. The entire 
scope of the objection on the score of diminished productivity seems 
hardly to be comprehended, embracing, as it does, the questions of 
economic progress and of increase of population. In discussing the 
effect of higher wages on prices why not admit, once for all, that prices 
ought to be raised if based on starvation wage-rates, instead of trying 
first to show that prices do not always rise with wages ? Further, the 
author's praiseworthy limitation of his attention to that which bears 
directly on the minimum wage has apparently prevented him from 
bringing out the full strength of the minimum wage as a part of a com- 
prehensive social policy. The legal minimum has everywhere been 
put forward as the last weapon in the fight on the sweating system. 
It cannot succeed as a permanent policy unless accompanied by ade- 
quate measures to care for the incompetent and the aged, to educate 
the young for profitable employment, to provide proper safeguards 
for health and suitable opportunities for recreation. If it is supported 
by such measures the prospect of its success and the argument for its 
adoption are much stronger than when it stands by itself. 

Robert Coit Chapin 
Beloit College 

Report on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States. In 19 volumes. 61st Cong., 2d Sess. Senate, 
Doc. 645. Prepared under the direction of Charles P. Neill, 
Commissioner of Labor. Vol. XVIII. "Employment of 
Women and Children in Selected Industries." Washington, 
1013. Pp. 531. 
In the present volume the purpose was to supplement the investiga- 
tions published in previous volumes with a general investigation giving 
some idea of conditions affecting women and children in the wider field 
of industry. Hence, twenty-three industries were selected, either 
because of the number of women and children they employed, or as 
showing certain important aspects of their employment. Canning and 
preserving, candy making, cigarette and cigar making, paper box making, 
jewelry, woolen and worsted goods, and others were among those studied. 
The inquiry covered seventeen states and included between 50,000 and 
60,000 women and girls. 
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Several significant facts appear from the investigation. The work 
done by the women in these industries was on the whole unskilled. The 
women were not employed most numerously in their traditional trades. 
For example, they were relatively most numerous in the making of paper 
boxes and cigars, not in the preparation of food-stuffs, spinning, and 
weaving. Again, one of the salient impressions gained through the 
investigation was the "absolutely haphazard and unstandardized 
character of the industrial world as known . ..." to women. Miss 
Van Kleeck's studies of the bookbinding and artificial flower-making 
trades in New York City as well as many other facts lend additional 
evidence to the impression gained from this investigation. The lack of 
preliminary training, the fact that sanitary conditions, length of hours, 
overtime, extent of machinery used, its safeguarding, etc., depend upon 
the whim of the particular employer, the chaos which exists regarding 
wages, which here again seem to depend largely upon the attitude of the 
individual employer, all point to the weakness of women's position in 
industry and to the imperative need of standardization for her protection. 
Trade training in the public schools, the fixing of minimum sanitary 
conditions, the establishment of minimum wages in different trades, and 
other such efforts cannot be too strongly urged. It is to be hoped that 
the great body of facts regarding conditions surrounding women and 
children in industry made available through this monumental govern- 
ment investigation will not merely remain between the pages of the 
nineteen volumes, but will form the basis of wisely planned federal and 
state action for the protection of this great body of wage-earners. 

Frances Fenton Bernard 
Gainesville, Florida 

The Old-Fashioned Woman. By Elsie Clews Parsons. New 

York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1913. Pp. viii-f-373. $1.50 net. 

Woman and To-Morrow. By W. L. George. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co., 1913. Pp. 188. 
The Unrest of Women. By Edward Sandford Martin. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1913. Pp. 146. $1 net. 
It is a satisfaction to turn from the heat and partisanship of the 
woman movement to the pages of Mrs. Parson's The Old-Fashioned 
Woman, in which feminist and antifeminist may "get some ethnological 
inkling of themselves." In this book Mrs. Parsons, with a humor and 
lightness of treatment that yet do not disguise real seriousness, has 



